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Senator Sorghum’s Secretary — 


At Your Service! 
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author “Party Government in the House of 
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in Government and History; secretary to a United 


States Senator; con 
iation Men, Encyclopedia 
Representatives 


Macmillan 1927. 


OV wi this is Will Hays speaking. 
What can I do for you?” 

The crisp, rather high-pitched 
voice, which was intended to carry as far as 
Iowa, inadvertently reached the ears of a 
young man seated in the outer office. He had 
waited long to interview the then chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, but 
had been told by the guardian of the inner 
office that such an interview could not be 
arranged, as Mr. Hays was not in. 

The young man smiled cynically, and re- 
membered the incident. He related it some 
days later to a Senator’s secretary when re- 
fused an interview with his chief. In evi- 
dence, however, the secretary was able to 
show him an empty office as proof that the 
Senator on that particular day was not at 
the Capitol. 


Guardian of His Chief’s Time 


Only those who have had actual experience 
in Washington can understand the requisitions 
upon the time of public men made by indi- 
viduals in search of interviews or influence. 
Jobseeking first became a major activity with 
the advent of the “spoils system,” under 
Jackson. When the Whigs, in turn, gained 
control of the government, President William 
H. Harrison bore the full brunt of the new 
system. “Old Tippecanoe” suffered a physical 
breakdown and died one month after his 


inauguration, as a result, it was said, of the 
continued importunities of those seeking office 

Although Civil Service has since done much 
to put an end to “pull,” there are still an 
amazing number of applicants for Senatorial 
influence. Most of these cases, and much of 
the Senator's mail, can be handled by the 
secretary. For it is the latter’s duty to see 
that his chief is diverted as little as possible 
that in 
serving the individual the Senator neglect not 
the majority, whom he is pledged to serve. 


from his essential legislative business 


The Senator’s “Bomb-Proof” 


Lest Senators be so available to all that they 
are not available for important constructive 
work, certain physical barriers have 
raised. There is for each occupant of the 
Senate Office Building a suite of three rooms, 
one of which serves as an inner office, o1 
sanctum. For committee chairmen there is 
also an additional room, or “holy of holies.” 
To the latter only the political elect gain 
entrance, and then only on rare occasions. 
Once, in war time, when Mr. William Hard 
was conducted to this most exclusive office of 
a Senator, he aptly dubbed it the Senator's 
“bomb-proof.” 

The secretary meanwhile very properly and 
efficiently transacts the business of the outer 
office in its relation to the general public. 
This includes the handling of constituents’ 


been 
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interests before the government departments. 
In this field the secretary, who is an em- 
ployee of the Senate on appointment of the 
Senator whom he serves, quickly becomes 
competent. 


Capable Men and Women Attracted to 
the Service 


The salary of secretaries is excellent, at- 
tracting capable men and women into the 
service. By the Legislative Pay Act of 1929 
this salary was increased to $3,900, while the 
clerks of two important committees, Finance 
and Appropriations, receive still higher 
amounts. During debate on this bill for salary 
increases, a champion of the secretaries’ in- 
terests appeared in Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, who in early life was himself 
private secretary to two governors and to a 
chairman of the Republican State Committee. 
On the Democratic side, the late Senator 
Overman of North Carolina began his career 
as secretary to two governors. It is inter- 
esting to note also that Senators Harris of 
Georgia and Dill of Washington both served 
secretarial apprenticeships before entering 
politics. “Young Bob” LaFollette stepped 
right into his father’s shoes from the position 
of secretary, thus succeeding to Senatorial 
rank at the minimum age of 30 years; and 
later he chose his own secretary to be his wife. 

A secretary is by no means the submerged 
personality he is often pictured. Nor are his 
functions simply those of taking dictation and 
sending out free government bulletins. In 
the office of each Senator there are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, at least three additional clerks, 
several or all of whom are stenographers. 
Then there are the special stenographers, ex- 
pert and highly paid, for committee hearings. 
It is seldom necessary therefore for the sec- 
retary himself to take dictation, though it is 
highly desirable for him, after hours and on 
special occasions, to be able to do so. He 
ought, in addition, to understand approved 
office practice. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


The precise relations between secretary and 
Senator naturally vary in each instance. Some 
secretaries are little more than chief clerks. 
At the opposite extreme are those who have 
seen long service with Senators past the zenith 
of their careers. Such a secretary may be- 
come virtual manager, taking the helm in the 
conduct of business. Then the elderly Senator 
follows his-own inclinations, meeting at will 
with his committees, lingering with his col- 
leagues in the Senate chamber, or sometimes 
for long periods being paired and absent from 
Washington. 
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There is the happy medium, however, of the 
Senator forging ahead in public life with the 
aid of a secretary in whom he places implicit 
confidence. Such a secretary must be a man 
or woman of vision and sympathy. He should 
be the perfect complement of his chief. He 
should be, in short, the Senator’s alter ego. 

This type of secretary is a constant partner 
and consultant in all matters touching the for- 
tunes of his chief. Consequently he may go 
into the latter’s constituency, or, in case of 
the Senator's temporary absence, into the 
cloakrooms or on the floor of the Senate, 
representing his chief’s interests. 


Some Women Secretaries 


In this respect there is a practical handicap 
for women secretaries. According to the prac- 
tice, women secretaries do not enter the cloak- 
rooms or go on the floor of the Senate. That 
this is not an insuperable handicap, however, 
is shown by the fact that former Senator Gore, 
the blind Senator from Oklahoma, selected a 
woman as his secretary. This lady would 
lead him to the Capitol, and at the door of 
the Senate Chamber would call a page, who 
conducted the Senator to his seat. 

The choice of a man or woman as secretary 
often is determined by the Senator’s own 
preferences, but sometimes by his wife. Miss 
Alice Robertson, on the other hand, upon her 
election to the House, announced that she 
preferred to have a man as her secretary. 


Excellent Training in a Secretaryship 


Loyal service sometimes means promotion 
for the secretary as well as for his chief. 
Mr. Harding took George Christian, Jr., his 
secretary, to the White House at a greatly 
increased salary as the President's secretary, 
despite the fact that Christian had been a 
Democrat. 

At all events, a secretaryship is excellent 
training. A young man learns to handle busi- 
ness of wide importance in an easy and efficient 
manner. He learns, too, that the acts of 
statesmen are marked by little of the grandeur 
with which his imagination had imbued them. 
Instead, he finds the careful studiousness of 
experts, and, beyond a usual quota of human 
foibles, the distinctly unusual charm of per- 
sonable individuals. 

In contacts with the public, the secretary’s 
experiences are most varied. Both high lights 
and low lights, in greater proportion than the 
average “cosmopolites,” find their way to a 
Senator’s office, for distinguished ability and 
extreme misfortune alike have a mission there. 
Typically, one secretary was entertaining the 
plea of a coal-black mammy that the Senator 

(Continued on page 290) 
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George Washington Bicentennial Celebration 
A Speech by the Hon. Sol Bloom 


Associate Director, George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered over the National Broadcasting System, and printed in the “Congressional Record 
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A Department o! Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


How to Master Phrasing 


FAMOUS shorthand writer, speaking of 
A the helpfulness of phrasing, once said: 

“Phrases, like some good fairy, have 
helped me over the ground when running a 
hard race.” 

The majority of shorthand phrases consist 
of short, common words that join easily and 
naturally. Because of the frequency of their 
utterance, these common phrases are spoken 
more rapidly than the rest of the words, and 
unless: the shorthand writer has memorized 
the phrase forms these rapidly spoken groups 
of words make it very difficult for him to keep 
up with the dictator. 


Saving Time by Phrasing 


Take, for example, the common phrase we- 
have-been-able. These four words are usually 
spoken twice as rapidly as any four words that 
would not be phrased. If the dictator is speak- 
ing at the average rate of one hundred words 
a minute, he says these four words at approxi- 
mately two hundred words a minute, an in- 
crease natural on phrases. The shorthand writer 
who has memo rized the phrase 
writes it with al most one stroke 
of the pen, thus— fully as fast as 
the speaker can say the words. 
You can readily see what would 
happen if, instead of phrasing these words, 
the writer had written them like this: 


» DOC 8K ré i 


Yet the student who wrote these longer 
outlines without the slightest hesitation would 
be better off than the student who 
had but half learned the cor- 
rect phrase form— and, because he 
could not recall it instantly, hesi- 
tated in his writ ing of the phrase. 
Hesitation is usually fatal to the shorthand 
writer. Half-learned phrases invariably cause 


> 


the writer to hesitate and to lose speed. Yet 
proper phrasing increases one’s speed tu such 
an extent that the writer who wishes to be- 
come proficient really has no choice in the 
matter. He must set himself the task of 
learning the common phrases till they “drop 
from his pen without conscious thought.” 


The Structure of Phrases 


Joining words in phrases reduces the num 
Each pen lift is equivalent 
fraction of a 
been-able, 


ber of pen lifts. 
to a stroke and consumes a 
second. In the phrase 
three pen lifts are saved by writing the four 
words together. In a dictation this 
saving of both time and effort is multiplied 


we-have 
day ’s 


many fold. 

A further saving is brought about through 
the use of certain phrases by the omission of 
nonessential words and the modification of 
form. Take, for example, the same phrase 
that we have been using, we-have-been-able 
In addition to saving three pen lifts when 
writing this phrase, we also have reduced the 
number of strokes by modifying the forms for 
been and for able, using b for been instead of 
b-n and a for able instead of abl. 

For the beginner, acquiring this helpful art 
of phrasing reduces itself to the simple task 
of training his hand to execute instantly each 
one of the common phrases given him in the 
shorthand Manual and the supplementary texts 

Expert writers may take the liberty of im- 
provising phrases while taking dictation. The 
beginner, however, should concern himself 
only with memorizing and mastering the exe 
cution of the common phrases, and, when tak 
ing dictation, he should give no thought to 
new phrases. 


Phrasing Helps Make Notes “Readable” 


Judicious phrasing will help you to read 
your notes. It is easier to read a good phrase 
than it is to read the words separately. One 
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reason for this is that the eye can take in two, 
three, or even more words in a phrase at a 
glance, and the words are read with but one 
effort, instead of 
were the words written separately. 

Another 
resulting from proper phrasing is the fact that 


everal, as would be the cas« 
reason for the increased legibility 


a more distinctive 
the 
ability to understand a group of closely asso- 
unit, but to the greater 
ured by joining the 
For example, the phrase would-be 
written at no matter how great 
always more legible than the 
separate would be if written without 
joining, because it is easier to maintain the 
correct form and proportion of the characters 
when joined than when written with a pen 
lift after each word. Moreover, if one of the 
characters in the phrase should become dis 
torted, the other characters joined to it would 
be a help in reading the phrase, while if each 
character 1s alone this help is not 


the words usually present 


outline when phrased, due not only to 
ciated words as a 
executional facility se 
words. 
glad, when 
a speed, is 
words 


written 
available 

One Piece e Phrases 
In practicing a short, common phrase re- 
member that it should be written as if it were 
only one character. Thinking of each separate 
word in the phrase will cause a stop at the 
end of each word, and facility in 
will thus be lost. 

In learning the longer phrases, however, it 
is sometimes helpful to separate them into 
smaller units, practicing the first part of the 
phrase, then adding a little more to it until 
the whole phrase can be written without a stop. 
The following illustration will make this clear. 


execution 


You will, you will be, you will be sorry, you will 
be sorry to learn; 1 would, I would like, I would like 
to see; I have, I have not, I have not been, 1 
not been able 


have 


Four Rules for Phrasing 


There are four general rules governing the 
formation of every phrase. These rules are: 
1. At first, short and common words only 
should be joined. It is only in exceptional 
cases that phrases containing long or unusual 
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words are worth while. Phrases requiring 
much mental effort to recall or much manual 
skill to hindrance instead ot 
a help. 

2. The 


when 


execute are a 


joined should make 
standing alone. As an example 
if you have the group of words, “Ii you fai 
to pay it by the end of this month,” it would 
be a violation of this rule to join fail-to, it-by 
and end-of. These do not make sense when 
standing alone. They are not naturally phrased 
by the speaker. He would phrase to-pay 
by-the, and of-this-month. 

3. The outlines for the words composing 
the phrase should join easily. To illustrate 
the phrase and-wi/l is a good one because oi 
the ease in joiming, but the phrase and-go is 
a poor one, because the joining is difficult to 
execute with accuracy. 

4. Phrases that carry the hand away from 
the line of writing or that are very long should 
be avoided, as they tend to break the rhythm 
of the writing. 

The hand 


words goua 


SCUSE 


the mind of the shorthand 
writer become accustomed to a rhythm and 
an evenness in the writing that is essential to 
speed. Anything that disturbs this rhythm 
reduces the speed of the writer. When the 
writing of any one form requires more than 
the average number of motions or efforts, as 
is the case in writing a very long phrase, the 
rhythm is definitely destroyed for the moment 
and the writer loses valuable time in getting 
back in step. 

A good phrase must, therefore, be one that 
is made up of common words, naturally asso 
ciated together, eC 


and 


isly joined, and short. 


Mastering the Common Phrase Groups 


Most of the common phrases fall naturally 
into four large groups: 

1. Pronouns joined to verbs, such as /-am. 
we-are 

2. Prepositional phrases and infinitives, such 
as to-the, to-go 

3. Phrases in which nonessential words are 
omitted, as in one-of-the, 

4. Modified 


i 
avie, 


more-and-more 
forms, such as we-have-been 
fact. 

We have selected irom the common phrases 
a list of 500 illustrating each of these four 
groups and suggest that you follow this plan 
for memorizing them: 

Set yourself the task of memorizing twenty- 
five of these phrases each school day for one 
month. Write each phrase several times and 
then have the list for the day dictated to you 
until you can write the entire group of twenty- 
five phrases twice in one minute with perfect 
accuracy. 

If you will give the little extra time needed 
for carrying out this daily program, you will 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter One 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills 


Chapter Two 
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be richly rewarded at the end of the month 
by a decided increase in your writing speed 
and also by the pleasure you will derive in 
taking dictation at a higher speed. 

And when the month is over, use these 
common phrase forms as daily “warming-up” 
exercises just before you take dictation. They 
will do double duty in this way, serving both 
to limber and to 
increase your phrasing skill. 


up your writing muscles 


First Week 


Pronouns Joined to Verbs 


Monday 


a_- 


We are, you will é, m would, I can, we 
, they are, 1 have, he 
c, | am, you can, yor 


can, he is, u 1s, 


have, we shall, we will 
was, tt will, we hope, 
may, I shall, he had, you have, we 
we should 


Tuesday 


- 


) > 
YD A y 


We would, 1 know, we must, it is the, we regret 
1 think, I should, we want, | will, we take, wi 
enclose, we believe, I was, we wish, I want, I would, 
we may, who are, he would, we trust, I had, we do not 
1 wish, it has, we could 


Wednesday 


. P 4 
2 , 4 4 © g ) 
Who is, you desire, he did, they had, we think, 

we had, he could, I believe, I know, I trust, he can, 
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it would, we feel, we may, it was, 1 do not, we find, 
we want, we carry, 1 must, we desire, who had, I told, 
he does not, I regret 


Thursday 


s 


~ 
7 


” ieee 


I cannot, I Il have not, you would not, 
they have not, they cannot, it was not, I had not, it 
is not, it will not, we are not, he is not, we may not, 
I shall not, they were not, 1 will not, I did not, he does 
not, we shall not, we did mot, we would not, they 
could not, he should not, we have not, we cannot 


twas not, 


Friday 


Il can be, we may have, we will have, we have 
been, I would be, they can be, I may have, we have 
said, they have been, he could be, I will be, I am 
going, you have said, I would like, you will find, they 
will be, I would be, he was going, we would like, 
we shall be, it will be, you could be, I have been, 
who will be, I have given 


Second Week—Pre positional Phrases 
and Infinitives 


Monday 
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Of the, to you, of this kind, in our, about the, in Friday 
with the, of his, to us, at our, to the, by the, ; 
all of the, of their, on the, of your, of our, 
hich it will, of it, for the, from the, in this matter, 


”, if these 


Tuesday 


To tell me, to care, to come, to honor, to turn, to 
believe, to carry, to draw, to learn, to talk, to state 
to become favor, to put, to show, to trust, to speak 
to give him, to please, to represent, to return, to bring 


to hear from you, to ship the, to remain 


v you upon the, on ¢ a his ” his A 4 . . : 7 " 
> em, a <= oo me, OW ONE Third Week—Omission of Nonessential 
from you, in his, through the, before the, for which " . 
of which, of them, for us, in that, in such, what is Words 
with us, in regard, for it, about it, to this, in reply 


Tw 


in order, in its, among the Vonday 
Monde 


Wednesday 


. 


the world, o or two, som f them, in reply 

to your letter, sooner or later, ought to be, weck or 

two, some of those, for the time being, in @ week or 

two, day or two, in a day or two, here and thers 

In it, of my, for tl v you, for me, to it, on his, question of time, in reference to the matter, more or 
in addition, on account, to him, of its, to them. at less, one of our, ought to have, out of the question 
en the, from this, in your letter, in regard to the matter, little or no, in order to see, 


this time, in all, betw 
one of the most, up to the time 


n fact, with regard, in reference, of that, by this, of ought to receive, 
those, about which, to me 


Tuesday 


Thursday 


To be, to say, to keep, to place, to do so, to mak 
the, to take that, to write, to receive, to secure, to give 
you, to know, to send him, to find, te sell, to see, ti By the way, in the market, glad to sce, little or 
pay, to ask, to look, to call, to get, to go, to mect, nothing, | should like to know, on the market, hand 
to work, to think in hand, I am of the opinion, one of the best, about 
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how many, on the subject, that is to say, in such a 
manner, at such a moment, according to my, on the 
question, able to say, kindly let us know, on account 
of the way, adjust the matter, in the matter, more and 
more, in order to prepare, I should like to have, 
all over the world 


Wednesday 
2.4 


A a. G 


ee eee ee 


ig es 


fall 


> 


( ___ oe a 


a 
cA 


Back and forth, for a day or two, hoping to hear 
from you, in the usual manner, in the usual way, bal 
ance of account, for a number of years, I desire to thank 
you, now and then, line of credit, two or three months, 
before and after, for a long time, in answer to your 
letter, look into the matter, with or without, bill of 
exchange, free of charge, in order to receive, many 
of these, with reference to the matter, bill of sale, 
glad to hear from you, in order to judge, as a rule 


Thursday 


Ata hope to receive, in the course of time, 
some time or other, take into consideration, bear in 
mind, how many of them, in the first instance, out 
of stock, today or tomorrow, by means of which, in 
addition to that, in your line of business, so far as 
I know, pleased to hear from you, bye and bye, in order 
to be able, upon the subject, form of agreement, please 
let us know, for a certain time, hard to say, I call 
your attention to the fact, I am aware of the fact, 
in connection with my 


J ong 
Oss, We 


Friday 


ve 


wt? aft 
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All there is to say, on account of that, ought to 
know, quite a little, seems to us, as near as I can, 
on account of the manner, ought to make, quite a 
number, so long a time, at such a moment, once or 
twice, out of the, quite a while, somehow or other, 
at your request, on the contrary, out of the city, 
right or wrong, sum of money, on account of my, 
on the whole, out of town, seems to be, system of 
government 


Fourth Week—Modified Forms 
Monday 


) 


“> An 


We have been, as low as, we have been able, My 
dear Mr., Very sincerely yours, has been, as much 
as, would be able, Dear Madam, Yours respectfully, 
had been, as great as, should be able, Dear Miss, 
Yours very truly, as well as, as many as, will be able, 
Yours sincerely, Cordially yours, as good as, as soon 
as, Dear Mr., Sincerely yours, Very cordially yours 


Tuesday 


<—+0 oC. a. 
J oe 


oO 
of ¢ aati 


I told him, early reply, we are sure that, I under 
stood, will be done, we told him, at an early date, 
I am sure you will, | do not understand, should be 
done, I hope to hear, ten days ago, several hundred, 
thoroughly understood, quicker than, I am sorry te 
hear, several weeks ago, a hundred thousand, I have 
done, better than, we are sorry to learn, as near as 
possible, a thousand dollars, has been done, sooner than 
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Review Practice on the Brief Forms 
From “Progressive Dictation” 


By Lillian Grissom Wilson 
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Wednesday 


‘ ) 
Y. Se 


write us, at any rate, whole lot, frst 
than, let us, great deal, one 
than, mail us, 


whether or not 


‘ather thar 
iss condition, nearer 
whether or not, greater 
do not know 
always, we have your 


another, 
I alway yreat pleasure, 
give wus, of 
rder, to all events 


some extent 


course wis, we 
tell us, at once, on hand, first class, 


Thursday 


= 


le 


extent, in my opinion, as quickly as 

le, long past due, against that, to such an extent, 
in the first place, we take pleasure, above day, against 
me, at the same time, as a matter of fact, your im- 
attention, above mentioned, all over the 
in other words, on account of the fact, for 
the place 


mee in a while, over and over again, at your earliest 


mediate 
country, 
your convenience, and above all, all over 


convenience, against the, and assure you 


Friday 


oe 


> le ray ‘ r 


A. M., selling price, board of education, New Jersey 
Baltimore and Ohio, P. M., market price, chamber of 
commerce, Porto Rico, New York Central, price list, 


yeneral manager, school board, Great Britain, Union 
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Federal Reserve 


blank 


Pacific, bank draft, application blank 
Board, C. O. D., Canadian Pacific 
Associated Press, enclosed blank, endowment policy, 
Northern Pacific 


order 


* > 
ge ft 


’ 
Lilting Lyri 
EpiroriaAL Note: Anyone who has ever attempted 
to take notes of a lecture in classroom or elsewhere 
ficulties that inspired 
in the true Walt 
work of 


will vision immediately the 
the “vers libre” below, presented 
Whitman manner “Lilting Lyrics’ is the 
Wiss Margarct Mary Windcatt, w learned her 
Gregg under the instruction of Miss Georgia C. 
imsden, of the State Teachers’ College, San Diego 
California The pocm fir sppeared in “The State 
College Astec.”” Inspiration and ve wings 
to the words of a speaker t the little curlycues so 
poctically described by Miss Windeatt enable us to 
capture them in all their pristine glory.) 


enthusiasm gi 


HERE have been souls who've sung a 

song of sixpence and of rye, of silver 

bells and pretty maids and birds within 
a pie; but there’s a thing all folks should 
know, and so I humbly beg when dishing out 
the compliments, do please remember Gregg! 
A prowler in a lecture room might see, with 
tear-dimmed eye, the herculean efforts there 
to let no word go by; he'd see the old Spen- 
cerian all sadly bent and worn, as students 
try to write good notes, both afternoon and 
morn, while vertical, and slanting script, and 
backhand worry on to get the words of 
wisdom down e’er teacher dear goes on. The 
struggle is a weary one with mighty words 
that bark: Copernicus, Decameron, da Vinci, 
and Petrarch; Mammalia, Hominidae, crus 
taceans, centipedes, Pithecanthropus erectus, 
coelenterata seeds; Echinoderms, porifera, 
nemathelmentes, too—the list is many times 
this length but this will have to do. And yet 
there be some noble souls who can, with little 
hooks, in simple manner fill a score of prom- 
ising notebooks; their curlycues and curving 
lines record each lecture there, so that the 
writers rest at ease and walk about on air. 
Not theirs the grief of pausing oft o’er some 
gigantic word—they write a simple outline 
form; in fact, the sound they heard. Orthog- 
raphy is out of place, they're carefree men 
instead; their notes are quickly taken down 
and just as quickly read. Accordingly we 
wish to bow, salaam, and pay all due to those 
who write a shorthand style or phylum curly- 
cue. For if there is a gem upon this weary 
sphere, the earth, that’s fine as gold and bet- 
ter, too—a pearl of extreme worth—it is the 
knack to write good notes in rapid easy style, 
without a sorry speeding up of longhand all the 
while. 

Advice to Students Everywhere: 

Go borrow, buy or beg 

A manual of shorthand forms 

And learn this blessed Gregg! 

—M. W. 
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A Squirrel Ody) Me a Lesson 


By Margaret A. Bartlett 


Teaches In “The Flower Grower” 
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(This story can be read by any student who has completed the first eight Chapters of the Manual) 
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Confidential Chats With the Boss 





Fifth of a Series by Fred E.. Kunkel 


HEN we get through school, we are 
W wae to plunge out into the world 

and make a living. Some of us see 
fame and fortune in the distance. Others see 
in a job only a living wage or something to 
be improved upon gradually. Some attain 
success by short cuts. Others plug along 
through the years. 

The race is not always to the swift. Don’t 
be discouraged if your friends are now making 
more money; they may be a little more for- 
tunate than you are for the time being. But 
do not become dissatisfied with your own job 
on that account. Make it better by developing 
all its possibilities. What you get out of life 
comes largely through your own efforts. 


Cultivate Good Friends 


While your progress, once a job is yours, 
is of your own making, good jobs are often 
secured because you have friends in the right 
place who can help you. Of course, if you 
want to succeed, you cannot draw into your 
own shell and expect the world to seek you out. 
Friends are an asset. If you do not now 
have them, try to acquire them. Friends of 
the wrong sort, however, are simply a drag 
on your future. Drop them and cultivate 
new ones. 

A good many people who never get out of 
the ranks, who fail to climb the highest peaks 
of success, are of the reclusive type. They 
do not cultivate friends who can help them. 
They have their own little circle and rest 
content. 


Develop the Job You Have 


Few of us give much thought to choosing 
a vocation. We drop into our jobs by chance. 
But of one thing there is no doubt, that al- 
though we may not hope to become president 
of the United States or first lady, how far 
we expand or grow in our new jobs will depend 
largely upon us—the amount of initiative we 
display, how wide awake we are or how 
much we sleep on the job, how industriously 
we apply ourselves to the task in hand, how 
successfully we span the future by construc- 
tive upbuilding of our character and develop- 
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Your Chosen Vocation 


ment of our personality, and how well we 
bring out all our latent abilities and demon- 
strate that we can do things right, do them at 
just the right time in the right way, with a 
minimum of effort. 

You know of some acquaintance who is 
making a good income from a certain line of 
work. You wish you had chosen the same 
vocation. But you haven't—so forget about it! 
Make good in the job you now have, and other 
good jobs will await you. Remember that the 
business world today pays as high or higher 
salaries for topnotchers than any other busi- 
ness or profession, whether it be political, 
engineering, chemistry, medicine, or science. 
Remember that the job you now have demands 
your utmost attention and your wholehearted 
interest. If you are simply lukewarm for it, 
you will soon fall by the wayside and be 
counted out in the race. 

You are competing with thousands of others. 
Aim to stand out above the crowd. You may 
like golf, tennis, fishing, and other sports, 
but let work be your main hobby. Don’t dream 
of the horse race or baseball game when you 
are on the job. See them and forget them. 
Let ‘your work come first and let it be a 
pleasure. When you work—work. 


That “Bigger Chance” 


You may be an excellent stenographer and 
you may be absolutely accurate in your tran 
scription and typing, but if that is all you can 
do you will never be more than a high-class 
stenographer and typist. You may be a hard, 
earnest worker, good in your work, but re 
member that the plaudits of the world—the 
increased salary—the bigger chance—always 
goes to the one who can do just that little 
bit more that makes him still more valuable 

Take a keen interest in the business that 
employs you. Learn all there is to be known 
about that business, how it functions, how it 
could function more efficiently, and study your 
job as well as understudy the job of those 
ahead of you. That path of endeavor leads 
to quick promotion. 

If you have no interest in your present job, 
resign; but first be sure that you yourself are 
not to blame. If it is your fault, stick, and 
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straighten yourself out! Do 


growl. Don't sulk. 


every task 
assigned to you willingly and cheerfully. Don't 
Smile and say, “Yes! 
(Watch for the 
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Yes!” It is the cheery, willing worker who 
is always popular around an office. Those who 
sulk and growl never last long! 


next installment) 


Why They Go Mad in the Typing Room 


With apologies to Kipling’s “Boots” 


Written six weeks after entering school 


By Miss Helen Strathman 
Nettleton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


1 


Click, click, click, click, 
Oh, that sound it drives me crazy! 
Click, click, click, click, 

They go mad with hearing only 

Click, click, click, click. 

You needn't laugh, it isn’t funny. 
Click, click, click, click, 

There's no relief from this grind. 


2. 


Each, day, brings, its, 

Round of practice work, and you 
Type, type, type, type, 

Till you don’t know what to do. 
One, two, three, four, 

Everyone please keep in time. 
Click, click, click, click, 


There's no relief from this grind. 


3. 


One, one, one, one, 

Perfect page of practice almost done. 
Go, go, go, go, 

Slow or you will make an error. 

Oh, oh, oh, oh, 
There goes an “e’’ instead of “r”! 
Click, click, click, click, 

There’s no relief from this grind. 


4. 


Some, write, so fast, 

I don’t see how they can do it. 

They, must, never, 

Hear that awful maddening sound of 


Click, click, click, click, 


That sound that drives me almost crazy. 


That’s, that’s, that’s, that’s, 
Why they go mad in the typing room. 


5. 


Why, don’t, they, make, 

Machines without that everlasting 
Click, click, click, click? 

Suicide I'll be committing. 

Click, click, click, click, 

That’s why they go mad with typing. 
Click, click, click, click, 

There's no relief from this grind. 


6. 


Shift, shift, shift, shift, 

Throw your carriage with one stroke. 
Don’t, don’t, don’t, don’t, 

Take both hands and push it over. 
Get, ready, for, a, 

Minute on the rhythm drill. 

Click, click, click, click. 


Oh, there’s no relief from this grind. 
7 


Ding, ding, ding, ding, 

Silence reigns for one blessed minute. 
Then, then, then, then, 

All get ready for the next drill. 
Click, click, click, click, 

Worse than ever grows this sound. 
Click, click, click, click, 

There's no relief from this grind. 


8. 


They, say, you, get, 

Used to all of this in time. 

But, I, think, that, 

It’s an awful line for them to feed us. 
Click, click, click, click, 

Maybe you begin to understand 

Why, why, why, why, 

They go mad in the typing room. 
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“V.W.” Buys Another Business 


By Robert R. U pdegraff 


(Reprinted in Shorthand by permission of the author and of “System’) 


Part Two 
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(The end) 


Have You Started Work on Your O. G. A. Specimen? 


Most of our readers are busy practicing in preparation for the annual O. G. A. Contest 

announced in our December magazine. If you missed that issue you can still get details 

in time to take part if you write us TODAY. If you have merely mislaid your copy of the 

Contest Material, you will find it repeated this month on page 281. Get started—you have 
until March 15. 
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The Refining Process 


l is a far cry from the first fast typist to 
the nimble fingers that play upon the key- 
today. The difference is not so 
operating speed, although that 
The most noteworthy ad- 
vance has been in the field of accuracy. 

Forty years or so ago when the typewriter 
was new it used to be considered good oper- 
ating if the typist managed to get each word 
printed plainly on the paper with not more 
one or two errors in a line. A strike- 
over was hardly considered an error at all, 
and who would be so finicky as to bother 
ibout double spacing, uneven indentations, or 
ragged right-hand margins! Such trifles were 
typewriter 


board 
much in the 
too has increased. 


than 


simply not recognized, and the 
eraser had not yet been invented. 

Progress in any art or occupation is almost 
invariably in the matter of refinement. We 
started out, for instance, with a crude instru- 

ent like the first typewriter, satisfied to have 
it print for us a trifle more quickly than we 
could do it by hand, however imperfect the 
result. Any kind of typing then was an im- 
provement over the handwriting that the 
world was used to seeing in letters and manu- 
An error now and then—a misstruck 
letter or a faulty shift—only accentuated the 
narvel of the machine, by contrast with the 
unreadable stuff that came from the pens of 
otherwise careful individuals. 

But gradually, as the toy outgrew its novelty 
and took on the aspect of a necessity, we be 
came less satisfied with its imperfections. The 
machine was improved, but for a time the 
yperators failed to keep pace with the mecha- 
nism, Then one day a bright mind conceived 
the idea that since we possessed ten fingers on 
our two hands, it was a waste of energy to 
use only two of them, as we had been doing: 
and then another brilliant thought was born, 
the thought that we could train all these ten 
without the neces 
that 


scripts. 


fingers to operate by touch, 
sity of continually looking at them to see 
they made the right connections 

Touch operating was the first great refine 
and from that moment other 
refinements have followed as a matter of 
sourse. We saw the idea of accuracy make 

headway against sheer speed, until in the 


ment in typing, 


Ity was imposed for each error 


contests a pena 
was made 


committed Then the penalty 
addition new kinds of errors 

recognized, further to 
recklessness 


heavier, and. in 
were discovered and 
curb the demon of Today we 
find contestants writing for an hour, striking 
forty thousand keys in that time with but 
twenty-five to fiity faulty strokes. And 

now we are not satished. The refining goe 
on. It is expected in any future internationa 
contests that contestants more thar 
one-half of one per cent of errors will be 


] 
i 


making 


disqualified for inaccuracy ! 


Era dicating Errors 


Am what has been going on in the spec 
contests in the race for typing perfectior 
vl the bus 
classroom it has not been 


has been multiplied in the school 
ness office. In the 
considered sufficient that one champion or two 
of the class should be but the effort 
of instruction is now to make of cach student 
a highly accurate and efficient operator. In 
some instances the extreme is marked by 
making any test paper that is not 100 per cent 
accurate even where that 
strict maximum is not required, every slightest 
fault of stroking is rigidly scrutinized and the 
prescribed penalty exacted 

Now a first-year student types 
rately than it was thought possible for even 
champions to type a few years ago. And the 
goes on. We shall never, of 
hundred 


accurate, 


unacceptable, but 


more accu 


refining still 
course, se ibso 
work, but with advanced pedagogy of teaching 
and improved texts, we shall eventually have 
st thing to it that on the 
part of the human machine 

Every that is made is an economi 
waste, and reduces the potential eTiciency of 
the machine to that extent. Just as the science 
of machinery *d itself to eliminating 
the possibility of error in its respective parts, 
nection of education to accomplish 
training of the mind. We 


lute, one per cent 


the neare is poss ble 


error 


has dedicate 


so it is the fu 
the same end in the 
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see the process going on before our own eyes, 
in our own fingers, and above all in the result 
that eventually shows in the business office. 
With every error that we can eliminate, 
whether in technique or in mental application, 
we contribute to the steady, irresistible process 
of typing refinement. 


cy 


/ 


What Is News? 


T is no longer news to read of shorthand 
being written at 200, or even 300 words, 

a minute; and it is not news to hear of a 
prominent man or woman starting out in life 
as a stenographer and making of that humble 
profession the corner stone of an edifice of 
success. These incidents have no startling 
news value because they are of such common 
occurrence today. As a famous editor once 
said: “It is not news when a dog bites a man, 
but if you hear of a man biting a dog, that 
is first-page stuff!” 

But it is news when, as happened recently, 
a stenographer appearing in court for the 
first time and observing the court reporter 
following in shorthand a very rapid witness, 
asked of the reporter, “You don’t mean to say 
that you do that with ordinary shorthand!” 
Whereupon the obliging reporter displayed 
his notes, which, to the wonder of the stenog- 
rapher, consisted of the same system, the same 
outlines, and the same style of writing as 
his own. 

The news of the incident lies in the specula- 
tion as to where this same stenographer has 
been hiding, or in what mysterious seclusion he 
learned to write shorthand. We had thought 
that every student venturing upon the study 
today knew something of the limitless range 
of speed and opportunity possible in the sub- 
ject. Else there is no advantage in choosing 
such an instrument, if the user of it shall be- 
forehand restrict his horizon to the meager 
goal required to enter the business office. 
Shorthand’s greatest attraction is its offer of 
opportunity, without which no study at all is 
worth while. 


Se 


Commercial! Training in Japan 


R. KUMAJI YOSHIDA, professor at 
Tokio Imperial University, is quoted as 
saying that the American system of practical 
training for girls is the example that the 
Japanese must follow in their schools. The 
system now in effect, which was modeled after 
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the German school, is based on a policy of 
education for the wealthy to prepare them for 
marriage. The new courses to be added to 
the regular curriculum include training in 
practical work—business methods, household 
affairs, farming, etc. Typewriting and book- 
keeping are the commercial subjects already 
chosen to be included in the new curriculum. 


~~ 


An Attractive Annual 


HE 1930 Crimson and Gold, the annual 

student publication of Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, is one of the most 
attractive and outstanding annuals that we 
have had the pleasure of reading. The first 
part of the annual is devoted to photographs 
of the students of the Commercial Depart- 
ment—some 165 young men and women, ma- 
joring in the departments of Business Adminis- 
tration, Accounting, Banking, Salesmanship, 
Commercial Teaching, and Secretarial Train- 
ing. “Crimson and Gold” comes to us through 
the courtesy of Mr. R. R. Reed, Business Man- 
ager and Faculty Adviser, to whom we extend 
our congratulations. 


a 


Detroit High School Organizes 
Commercial! Club 


R. IVAN E. CHAPMAN, principal of 

the Western High School of Detroit, 
inaugurated a movement this fall among the 
pupils in his commercial department that re- 
sulted in the formation of a Commercial Club 
of fifty members, the first of its kind in this 
school. Miss Irma Kidd, teacher of short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping, was made 
sponsor of the club. 

Membership in the club is limited to pupils 
who have been in attendance for at least one 
semester in Western High School and who 
have not failed in any subject during the pre- 
ceding semester. 

The plans for the club include addresses by 
leading business men, trips to various places 
of business, educational moving pictures, and 
social activities of various kinds. 

At the first meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Evelyn Dup- 
nack; Vice-President, Miss Julia Martin; 
Secretary, Miss Esther Froelich; Treasurer, 
Ervin Wojotowicz. 

Mr. Ivan Mitchell, head of the commercial 
department, predicts a promising future for 
the club. 
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© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Are You a Competent T ypist? 


“He came up smilin’ 
He had th’ grit an’ pluck an’ vim, 

So he’s on Easy Street, an’ durned 
If I don’t think his luck is earned! 
No matter if he lost sometimes, 

He’s got th’ stuff in him that climbs, 
An’ when his chance was mighty slim, 
He came up smilin’—good fer him!" 


F there is one thing 
I we enjoy doing more 
than any other, it is 
finding ways and means 
of making you students 
work. “Try and do it,” 
I hear some of you saying. 
I accept your challenge and will go you one 
better—I am going to make you work and 
like it, believe it or not! And here’s why. 
There has never been a time in my experi- 
ence when people were so eager to work as 
they are now. “Got a job” is greeted with 
as much joy and enthusiasm as getting big 
game in the hunting season of more prosper- 
ous times. A little while ago when jobs w: -e 
plentiful and everybody could have one, no- 
body wanted them. Now that a little skill is 
required to get a job, it takes on a brand new 
significance and glory. Which simply proves 
again that it is not what we can have for the 
asking that gives us the greatest pleasure, it 
is what we have to put forth some effort to 
win that we consider worth having. 


Why Worry About Your Typing? 


Your typewriting teacher can tell you how 
important and necessary it is for you to prac- 
tice the typewriting speed tests each month 
in order to become proficient in typewriting— 
and you sit back and wonder what dress you 
ought to wear to the party tonight, or whether 
you ought to take the girls home in your car 
or let George do it. 

But suppose she were to announce that all 
who write at the rate of 40 words a minute 
on this test with not more than five errors will 
receive a certificate of progress, and those 
who write 60 words a minute will receive a 
beautiful gold pin as evidence of their ability 
as competent typists—ah, that’s turning naps 
into snap! 


good fer him! 

W.'l, that is precisely 
what we are going to do 
for you. Beginning with 
this month’s issue, we will 
publishatypewriting speed 
test each month to be 
known as the Competent 
Typist Test. If after practicing it—and this 
test is to be practiced over and over again, 
because it is repeated practice that builds en- 
durance in speed and accuracy—you are able 
to write for ten minutes at the rate of 40 net 
words a minute with not more than five errors, 
you may send your test to this department or 
have your teacher do it for you, and a cer 
tificate showing the exact speed attained will 
be awarded to you. 


We're Making It Worth Your While 
to Practice 


If you make too many errors the first time 
you try the test, write it again. Study of 
your errors, with practice on the words or 
combinations in which they occur, enables you 
to train your fingers to accurate operation. 

If you are able to qualify this month at 
40 words a minute and find that you can write 
45 or 50 next month or the month after, and 
you would like to hold a certificate showing 
the new record, you may submit your test and 
have a new certificate issued to you showing 
the increased speed. 


And Keep on Practicing 
Then when you are able to write for 
ten minutes at 60 net words a minute with 
not more than five errors, you will receive a 
lovely little gold C. T. pin as evidence of 
your ability as a competent typist. This is 
the highest typing award to be given by this 
department. 
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Now here are objectives for you—compete 
with the best typewriting speed record you are 
able to make from month to month, and with 
the records made by the other students in 
your class, until you secure this beautiful new 
When you write 60 or more net words 
pin will be sent you. 


pin 
a minute, a gold C. T. 


Get These Rewards of Merit 


The C. T. pin in typewriting, the O. G. A. 
Certificate and pin in shorthand writing, and 
the 120-word gold pin for transcription— 
splendid marks of merit to carry away with 
you as mementos of these glorious days of 
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school! Such distinction is an honor to you, 
to your teacher, and to your school. It should 
be the aim and accomplishment of every am- 
bitious student of shorthand and typewriting. 
Work will win whatever you desire, but it 
must be enthusiastic and attentive work. 

We will publish the names of the first fifty 
schools to have students win the C. T. type 
writing awards (listing them in the order of 
the receipt of tests), and the names of the first 
fifty students to win the 60-word C. T. pin 
(listed in the order of the receipt of qualify- 
The first test is on page 282. 


ing tests). 
your fingers, and 


So up on the tips of 
let’s go! 


Db 


C. T. Rules and Regulations 


WY ERE are the conditions to be met in sub 

mitting your specimens of the Competent 
Typist’s test. Read these rules carefully and 
if you do not understand them thoroughly, 
ask us about the 
points that are 
not clear to you. 


9. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked ac 
cording to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words. The record mac 
should be typed at the top right-hand corner of 
the name of the typist, te 
indicate the gross 
number of 
written, the 
of errors, 


the paper, following 


words 
number 
the pen 
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matter may 
be and should be 
practiced inten- 
written 


will 


must 
legal-sized 


as often as the time limit for its 


sively 


submission permit 


The test 
(8'4x11) 
hetween 


letter-sized 


double 


written on either 
(84x13) sheets, 


he 

or 

lines 

the heginning of the first 

inch from the top, show 
Name of typist 

City and State (with 
number, if needed), 
(c) Name of school attended. 

This information should be written before 

signal is given for starting the actual test. 


spaced 

At 

half 
(a) 
(bh) 


page, starting one 


on separate lines: 


local street or box 


the 


Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small 
type machines This will give each contestant 
practically the same number of lines, instead of 
giving the advantage of fewer carriage returns to 
any who happen to operate “‘elite’’ instead of “‘pica™ 
type machines. 

be typed in eractly ten minutes. 
be completed in less than that 
should start at the beginning 


The tests must 
Should the copy 
time, the writer 
again. 


The New CG. Zz} Certificate be 


not 
for a certih 
should not 
to ws 
The tests are counted 
strokes each 
typed at t 
of 60 net words ninute with not more thar 


the C. T 


i minute do 


qualify 


cate, and 


submitted 


in five 
stroke constitutes Tests he 


rate 


five errors are to he sulmitted for 


pin only. 
Before mailing yo 
at the 


the reer 


us be 
the 


on 


ur specimen to sure that 
of the 


you 


sheet required 


test 


it hears 
report of 
for example: 


top 


rl have made the 


Gross PENALTY 


Errors Net A Mixsuty 


692 3 30 662 66.2 
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insert 
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The figures 
of how 
test 


you those 
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tifcation, si 1 by 


10. Each paper must bear this cer 


the teacher 


I hereby certify that I timed this test; that 


it was written in crectly ten minutes, end 
eccordance with the contest rules. 


signed by 
papers submitted at one time 


who 


One certification a teacher is sufficient 
to cover a club of 
Candidates for certificates and 
in school may have their certifications signed 


witnessed the test 


not 


by 


pins are 


any responsible person who 
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11. The usual fee of 10c is required for examination 
of these tests and should accompany the papers. 
12. Upon papers by the Gregg Writer 
the ratings will be reviewed and certificates and 


receipt of 
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pins awarded where they are merited. No other ac 
knowledgment will be made of any papers. Papers on 
which the rating is not accepted will be returned, and 
the persons submitting them may submit another test! 


The Foundation of Speed in Shorthand 


(Continuing our Shorthand Penmanship Series from the January sue) 


LL set for the final sprint down the home 
stretch? The O. G. A. Contest closes 

next month and thousands of certificates and 
prizes will be awarded plucky contestants who 
have been working faithfully on these drills 
with a view to learn- 
ing to write notes good 
enough to win. It has 
been a glorious adven- 
ture for many, judging 
from the letters that 
have come to my desk. 
Listen to this one: 

“I told you we would 
be here in full force! e= 
And we are—59 
strong. Every student 
who is taking Short- 
hand in this high 
school at the present 
time has submitted a 
specimen of his or her 
notes. Our Juniors 
have not yet finished the Manual, but they 
were so anxious to enter the Contest I could 
I was glad to see that the 
O. G. A. Contest Copy can be written by 
students before they finish the Manual. This 
gives the Juniors a chance at the Contest, too 

“Our Senior Typing classes have had a lot 
of fun doing the typing work required for 
each copy. In fact, both typewriting and 
shorthand students have been keenly interested 
in this event, and both groups wanted to have 
a part in it. While my classes have been 
more interested in the club prizes than in the 
individual event, I am hoping, naturally, that 
some of the more able students may find a 
place in the individual award group. 


not refuse them. 


Everybody’s Enthusiastic 


“It has been great fun—and very much 
worth while. The students have made con- 
siderable improvement—but, of course, there 
is still more to be done. I want to tell you 
that my Juniors take dictation at 60 words a 
minute on new material and quite a number 
of them are able to write at 80. These young- 
sters have had dictation from the first day 
of school in one form or another. I believe 
that this dictation begets a good swing in pen- 


Don’t Forget the O.G.A. Contest 


manship, and on the other hand that penman- 
practice increases dictation speed and 

transcribing facility as well. 

that we shall be waiting 

hear the results.” 

It is just such evi 
dences of good sports- 
manship and enthusi 
asm that we find in 
every letter. We do 
not know who is going 
to win this Contest, 
but we want you to 
know that we are with 
write your 
best, we'll do the rest, 
and we do not care 
how much midnight 
oil we have to burn, 
either. We want this 
Contest to be the big 
gest one held 
and it will be if each 


. ] *lease believ 4 


most anxiously to 


you. So 


ever 


one of you who reads this will write the Con 
test Copy given on page 281 in your best pen 
March 15 


manship stvle and submit it before 


A Few Pointers 


answer a question that has 
oiten this month: 
Should m, n, r, and / be written on the line 
above the line, or below the line? 


First, we shall 
been asked of us quite 
of writing, 
here is only one position in our system of 
shorthand and that is the normal line of 
writing. The closer you stay to that line, the 
better your writing will look, naturally, but 
if the character is slightly above the line or 
cuts the line, as it is likely to do occasionally 
in rapid writing, there is no serious objection 
These few help, however 

When writing the horizontal strok« 
and a in shorthand, it might be well to write it 
a little above the line when it is at the beginning 
of words or when it is written alone, to pre 
vent the stroke’s being lost in the heavier rul- 
ing of the paper when you write lightly. 

R and / written alone or at the beginning 
of words should start slightly above the line, 
because the base of the curve rests on the line 
of writing. All clear? - Then let's consider the 
hooks—they are smuill, but 


suggestions may 


for m 


very important 
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I venture to say that approximately fifty 
thousand of the youthful writers submitting 
specimens for certificates have never learned 
to make we are correctly. Think of that! 
And yet it is simple enough—made not unlike 
the figure 2, only much smaller. Note the 
uniformity of slant in all of these characters, 
and note also that while the circle is large 
in war the hook remains small. 


Drill 45 
Ae Se 


ao of. «h- 
Practice this drill until you can write all 
of the outlines swiftly, continuously, and 
accurately. You will find many of these com- 
binations to write in the Contest Copy this 
month, so up on your toes, please, and let’s 
get that one in our writing vocabulary right 


away, before going on to the other hook 
joinings. 


8 Cae a. 


ot 


, Pe 
yi ee et Gi 


Drill 46 
ss 


0 —_ooooornr? a? ? 


O° 
PRE Fo? LS... Lr 


Sa ws 2a aS aor. 6a 
, ae ae es a 
ae ae ws 


cee ee 
ff hel OL I Aas 


rr Moe a ae 


The oo-hook, also w in the preceding drill, 
must be written with a swift flick motion to 
make it small, smooth, deep, and narrow. 
Since a small & in shorthand squeezed almost 
together gives us the oo-hook it naturally 
follows that ak becomes aw; ek, eu, etc., with 
the same rule for joining circles applying. 
Write Drill 46 until you develop a smooth, 
swift glide on these combinations. 
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Drill 47 


a 


One, way, doing, to go, we may, win, we, winning, 
us, worth, fully, it does not, true, we should, who, 
full, success 


Here in Drill 47 are some of the words 
taken from the Contest Copy that contain 
the oo-hook. Write the hook and s in “suc- 
cess” very small, and maintain uniform slant. 


Drill 48 


14444444 Sat Gi” ete e¢ we Ye ce 


ae” « Katee Oe 
ide. . C44¢€ 
Pas Sire SS 


ae 


K., we find, when squeezed almost together 
at the bottom forms the oo-hook; just so a 
very small r squeezed together makes the 
o-hook. This, too, must be very small, deep, 
and narrow, rounded out at the bottom, and 
written swiftly. Practice the exercises in 
Drill 48 until you get this form well in hand. 


ey ae FF VA ef 


Drill 49 
—"; 


A 


e-» c y as vw 


Of, all, on, 
know, of their 


of the, impossible, follow, only, holds 


Drill 49 contains other words from the 


Contest Copy—o-hook words, this time. 


Drill 50 


Ct C.4.Cwew#e, 


aa IF L—- Lh F 





1931 


lebruary, 


eS €- 


ee ee 
ale an 


Other vowel combinations containing the 
o-hook are found in Drill 50. Note that apr 
throttled down to a very small character be- 
comes eo—a vowel combination used in short- 
hand. In writing these combinations, the 
vowels must be so written that a horizontal 
line slashed across the openings of the hooks, 
touching both ends, will completely sever the 
circle. 


yy 5 ad a a L 
Illustration 18 


This is true of all vowel combinations and 
diphthongs, as you will see from a careful 
study of Illustration 18. 


Drill 51 


alltel 
- 7 A> 


if ae CF DP a 29 


A— vad a rr. <i I 


ao 
a 


These hooks occur in many combinations, 
all of which we cannot take up here, but no 
matter what the joinings may be the hooks 
must be written small, deep, and narrow and 
smoothly rounded out at top or bottom. I can- 
not stress this too earnestly. Your failure to 
write the hooks properly throws your paper 
out of the Honorable Mention class in the 
O. G. A. Contest, no matter how good the 
rest of the writing may be. 

This holds for s, too, which must be written 
very short and with uniform slant and curva- 
ture. Note how many of these there are in 
the Contest Copy. That is because they are 
the “key” forms to expert writing. Be alert 
to the possibilities of your writing and win! 
Correct proportion and formation in Drill 51, 
please. 
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Drill 
a2 nm A 


You manipulate the diphthong i before r, / 
and the downward characters the same 
Close the circle in i 
i and oi, so 
clear to 


n, mM, 
as the small longhand o. 
to differentiate clearly between 
that the words will be unmistakably 
the reader. 


Drill 


<P 2? 
Y/Y? Yo 


—— ae ae oO 


Now, in Drill 53, you may indulge that 
tendency to retrace the circle without giving 
offense! The diphthong i is a large broken 
circle, and is usually joined to the stroke as a 
would join. Lift the pen promptly 
the circle is pierced 


as soon as 


Drill 


“> | ; ar 


The paper written by an expert shorthand 
writer can frequently be distinguished from 
one that comes from a novice by the handling 
of the diphthong 7. Some writers get the idea 
that they must spend considerable time in 
breaking the circle. That slows the normal 
speed in writing very considerably and inter 
feres with the rhythm of the writing. Acquire 
the knack of merely puncturing the circle and 
getting away quickly. A swift get-away, once 
the circle has been punctured, is very essential 
to the correct and rapid execution of the 
diphthong, and the merest indentation of the 
circle is often enough to indicate that it is an 1. 
Note the joinings illustrated in Drill 54. 


EY 


Drill 56 


LAD b0 ke 
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LO U8 4g 
, ¢ Rng 0) "4 , 
Pa a 


Sten 


al” wr 2 


Danger, degenerating, has found, best, likely, to 
feel, to go, repeating, victory, we may, dreamed, life, 
live, fighting, that can be, realized, ideal, to realize, 
realization, he needs, effort 


We shall close the lesson this month with 
some more words from the Contest Copy. The 
words in this drill will probably seem to be 
the most elusive you have yet had to write! 
However, after a little practice on these com- 
binations, you will find them a real joy to 
write! 

Let me point out some of the weak spots 
that I anticipate finding in many of your notes. 
Some of you will “break the backs” of 7 and 
d in such words as danger, degenerating, ideal, 
and he needs. A little finger movement when 
turning the circle to a close in danger, writing 
the entire outline swiftly, will take that word 
out of the list of cripples. 

There are probably three impulses in writing 
the word degenerating, with an almost im- 
perceptible pause after d and n. The proper 
motion on the circle at the beginning of ideal, 
followed with a swift flight upward, should 
give you a straight d. 

Other words that are going to need par- 
ticular attention are found, to feel, fighting, 
and effort. F in these words must be written 





Work, students, work! 

You know you must not shirk. 
Up on your toes! 

This contest close 

May bring to you— 

Who knows! Who knows! 
Work, students, work. 
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with the proper curvature and the correct slant. 
B must be properly written in best and that 
can be. V should have the proper slant in 
victory and living, and / in life and live must 
be kept in a horizontal plane. T in tr combina- 
tions, you remember, must be short and almost 
perpendicular in slant. 


Drill 56 


clase al 


—~ ww” 25 


oo Ff 


or J 


. 
. 2) 
a Cc 


/- 27 


Is, of, he thinks, one, way, that, he is, win, we, 
in itself, it is the, us, worth, since, this is, true, we 
should, only, easily, who, high, know, of their, success 


And now for a little more intensive practice, 
here in Drill 56, on the words in the Contest 
Copy containing the small strokes, such as s 
and the hooks. To write these correctly re- 
quires precision, and expertness is best de- 
veloped by quickly securing a short, swift, 
flick motion on them. 


Away to the Finish! 


We have another lesson next month, but it 
is not essential to your participation in the 
Contest. You will not need any more than has 
already been covered to take part in it. If 
you have taken seriously all that we have said 
about good notes, and practiced these drills 
faithfully and painstakingly until you acquired 
the proper degree of skill on each one, you 
need have no hesitancy about being able to win 
recognition in the Contest. Fluency you must 
have in your writing to win the first degree of 
recognition, then good formation and joininys 
will put you at the top. 

We are on the last lap of the race, take a 
good deep breath and—go! You'll win, you've 
got to, I’m betting on you! 





Work, Greggites, work. 

You cannot, must not shirk! 
You will pull through— 
It’s up to you! 

So send your best; 

We'll do the rest. 

Work, Greggites, work! 
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Results of the 1930 Stenographers’ 


NCE again we 
have the pleasure 
of announcing the 


winners of the Annual 
Stenographers’ Contest 
conducted by this maga- 
zine. Neither time nor 
space will permit a long 
discussion of the many 
fine papers received, and 
the prize-winning col- 
umns, therefore, must tell 
the story. It was a high- 
ly representative contest, 
with entries from many 
countries outside the 
States, and a number of 
the certificates and prizes 
go abroad! Ninety-six 
contestants, besides those 
receiving the special prize 
awards, won membership 
in the Order of Gregg 
Artists, thirty-three of 
them with Honorable 
Mention. 


First Place 


Miss Marie Lindevall, 


Contest 


Prize Winners 


First Prize: Marie Lindevall, 96 Fourth 
Street, Hamden, Connecticut 

Second Prize: Helena Cassube, 4636 
Lemay Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Third Prise: Emma A. Ronge, 1600 
South 57th Avenue, Cicero, lilinois 

Fourth Prize: S. R. Morrell, 6 Grange 
Park, Ealing, London, W. 5, England 

Fifth Prize: Augusta Jedlisk, $101 Har- 
dyke, Detroit, Michigan 

Sixth Prize: Martha Jospaitis, 4130 Ken 
more Avenue, Chicago, I!linois 

Seventh Prize: Yoshio Kai, 222 Nozawa, 
Komazawamachi, Tokyo, Japan 


Special Awards 


For the qualifying specimen from the 
remotest section of the globe: Liew 
Ah Weng, Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) 
Ltd., Ipoh, Perak 

For the most interesting letter telling of 
his experiences with shorthand: James 
Christie Lindsay, Minatitlan, Ver., 
Mexico and Gregory L. Oliver, Miami 
Copper Company, Miami, Arizona 

(Tie) 

For the most artistic specimen from out 
side the United States and Canada 
H. C. Yen, Fukien Christian Univer 
sity, Foochow, Fukien, China 


tells us that she was 
married last June, so we 
extend appropriate con 
gratulations on this event, 
also, at this time, while 
making the award ol 
the Bronze Medal to 
her. 


Fourth Place 


A hop to England en- 
ables us to present the 
Fountain Pen and Pencil 
set to another one of our 
Gregg artists, Mr. S. R 
Morrell, of London. Mr. 
Morrell has an unusually 
good swing and a com- 
pactness of style that is 
highly commendable. The 
curves are a little bit shal- 
low—but this, seemingly, 
is characteristic of Eng- 
lish handwriting, where 
finger writing is em 
ployed to a very large 
extent instead of the arm 
movement so generally 
used in the States. Mr 





winner of first place this year, is known to 
some of you as a winner of prizes in other 
contests. This is the first time she has 
“clicked” for first place, however, and we 
congratulate her upon the persistence that won 
this distinguished award. She is a secretary 
in the Yale Law School. We hope that the 
beauty of the notes, when reproduced, will 
not be lost. We are sending the Gold Laval- 
liere to Miss Lindevall with our heartiest 
congratulations. 


Second Place 


Second prize has been awarded to Miss 
Helena Cassube, who is employed as a stenog- 
rapher in the People’s Wayne County Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. Miss Cassube does not 
yet have the smoothness of stroke that results 
from longer experience in writing shorthand, 
but she has a truly beautiful style and we are 
happy indeed to make the award of the Silver 
Lavalliere for second place to her. 


Third Place 


Third place goes to Mrs. Emma A. Ronge. 
formerly Miss Emma A. Melka, winner of 
fourth place in a previous contest. Mrs. Ronge 


Morrell is employed as a stenographer for 
Messrs. G. R. Speaker & Co., Ltd. We are 
sending the prize for fourth place to him with 
our congratulations 


Fifth Place 


Back to Detroit again to make the award 
for fifth place—this time to Miss Augusta 
Jedlisk, a stenographer employed in the office 
of Detroit Commercial College. Miss Jedlisk 
has a fine, fluent style that commends her 
paper very highly to the eye. We suggest 
that she pay a little more attention to the 
writing of the pend and tive blends, however, 
as these were the chief points of criticism on 
her paper. The Gregg Stenographic Fountain 
Pen has been sent to Miss Jedlisk with our 
compliments. 


Sirth Place 


On to Chicago to award the Pear! O. G. A 
Pin to Miss Martha Jospaitis. Miss Jospaitis 
has a very good style of writing, but we fear 
that the fine lines will not permit of a satis- 
factory reproduction. We wish that you might 
see the specimen itself, for it is truly fluent 
and pretty. (Continued on page 280) 
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Prize Winning Specimens 
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Stenographers Contest 


Oth. 
PLACE 





7th. 
PLACE 


YOSHIO 
KAI 
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Seventh Place 


From Chicago across the continent and over 
the seas in seven league boots to Japan, where 
we present the Enamel O. G. A. Pin to 
Yoshio Kai, of Tokyo. His style is practically 
perfect from the standpoint of formation, but 
does not have the fluency of the other speci- 
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periences—true stories, of course, and some 
of them dramatic but unsuited, I fear, for the 
columns of this magazine! Besides the prize- 
winning letters, which are to be published, 
there are two others deserving of Honorable 
Mention, and if space permits we will print 
them also. They came from Miss Delight 
Cronin, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Mrs. Mil- 


mens. The lines are firm and true and there 
are some beautiful characters, such as initia- 


tive, lack, progress, and 
depends. With very little 
effort he ought to acquire 
fluency and become one 
of the topnotch writers 
of the system. 


Special Prizes 


And now for our spe- 
cial awards. Autographed 
copies of the de luxe edi- 
tion of the Dictionary 
have been presented to 
Liew Ah Weng, of Ipoh, 
Perak, Malaya, whose 
specimen of notes tra- 
velled the longest dis- 
tance in reaching us and 
which seems to have come 
from a place remote 
enough to warrant this 
prize. The paper he sub- 
mitted has the merit not 
only of coming the great- 
est distance, but of repre- 
senting a very high degree 
of fluency and skill that 
placed his name on the 
certificate list as a new 
member of the Order of 
Gregg Artists. Those of 
our friends who have been 
asking for a list of corre- 
spondents will now have 
an opportunity to send 
their congratulations to a 
highly representative 
group of Gregg artists in 
the stenographic profes- 
sion. 


The Best Letter 


Gregory L. Oliver, of 
Miami, Arizona, and 








ANNUAL 
STENOGRAPHERS’ CONTEST 


Honorable Mention 
Winners 


Norma Liebermann, Detroit, Michigan 

Dorothy C. Luke, Detroit, Michigan 

Mary McElroy, Detroit, Michigan 

W. G. Dillon, Cold Lake, Manitoba, 
Canada 

John Brown Watts, Annville, Kentucky 

Vivian J. Roberts, Trinidad, Colorado 

Helen Cochran, Cadiz, Ohio 

Carolyn N. Wunderly, Nazareth, Penn 
sylvania 

Jack Romagna, Washington, D. C. 

William Masleck, Sherridon, Manitoba, 
Canada 

Ruth Fowler, Danville, Pennsylvania 

Stella T. Cox, Norristown, Pennsy! 
vania 

J. J. Boldin, Ely, Minnesota 

Rosetta P. Hicks, Decatur, Illinois 

Irene E. Knifton, Corvallis, Oregon 

Virginia Lombard, Colfax, Washington 

Gertrude Eldredge, Colfax, Washington 

Thelma G. Palmer, Gardiner, Maine 

Catherine M. Stoecker, Chicago, Illinois 

Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 

Eleanor Schuster, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

LaVera Hoime, Brookings, South 
Dakota 

Helen Mack, Olyphant, Pennsylvania 

Edna Mollock, Detroit, Michigan 

Evelyn Foelschow, Elgin, [linois 

Helen Petro, Detroit, Michigan 

Delight Cronin, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

James Christie Lindsay, Minatitlan, 
Ver., Mexico 

Miguel A. Pajarillo, Manila, P. 1. 

mage eae, Walled City, Manila, 


S. Y. Yu, Tientsin, North China 
A. T. Goslin, Highland Park, Michigan 
Dorothy Brooks, Lawrenceville, Ilinois 








Marie Tullis, 


dred McFarland, Golden, Colorado, and it is 
with pleasure that we mailed autographed 


Dictionaries to them, also. 

We are not giving you 
the letters with this re- 
port, but in next month's 
magazine. 


The Best Specimen 
from Abroad 


The honor of submit- 
ting the most artistic 
specimen from outside the 
United States and Can- 
ada, apart from the prize- 
winning group, goes to 
H. C. Yen, of Foochow, 
China. We make the 
same comment on _ his 
writing that we did on the 
specimen received from 
Yoshio Kai—the notes 
are practically perfect in 
formation, but do not 
have the proper degree of 
fluency as yet. A little 
more practice, preferably 
from dictation, will im- 
prove this style of writing 
very materially. 

In the words of one of 
our contestants, “It has 
been great fun participat- 
ing in this contest,” and 
to the certificate winners 
and prize winners go our 
sincerest congratulations 
upon the good work 
done! 


The Certificate 
Winners 


Besides the contestants 
already mentioned, the 
following also won mem- 


bership in the O. G. A.: 


Savannah, Ga.; Mildred Mc- 


James Christie Lindsay, of Minatitlan, Ver., 
Mexico, tied for the award for the most in- 
teresting letter that accompanied the contest 
notes; so each is now possessor of the special 
de luxe Dictionary autographed by Mr. Gregg. 
And right here I want to say that I spent 
several pleasant hours reading letters of ex- 


Farland, Golden, Colo.; Tan Chin Hoo, 

Singapore, S. S.; Mrs. David R. Black, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio; Jose Calderon and Meliton M. 

Acoba, Manila, P. I.; Alice Hubbard, San 

Diego, Calif.; Gladys L. Dodson, Englewood, 
(Continued on page 283) 
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TESTS ano AWARDS 
ee ee oe fe 


, S 


| SHORTHAND O. G. A. Contest Copy 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to (This copy may be written by any student who 
encourage the development of skillful has completed the first eight chapters in the Manual.) 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted 
to those whose notes show artistic merit. ’ : , 

How to become a Member: Practice All Specimens written from this 
the test article until you secure a copy copy will be considered in the Con- 


that represents your best work. If the } “Tp wt 
) -_ sce ~o ‘Oo > ver- 
specimen sent us reaches the required test unless marked “For Membe 


standard, a membership certificate will ship Only.” If submitted for mem- 
be sent ee eget your —_ will bership as well as Contest, mark 
ve returned with suggestions and criti i - ee “ er vm" 
cisms and you may try again. To secure the specumen Membership Ex 
approval, notes must be correct in theory, aminer, 
accurate in proportion and execution, free 
in movement . . . 
- : ‘= ork 1 danger degenerating 
A Certificate of Superior Merit is A — os rk is im dat BC of degene & 
uwarded to those whose notes are of su when he thinks he has found the one best 
perior excellence. O. G. A. members may way of doing it. If he thinks that, he is likely 
me —— ae Se Core a | to feel that all he needs is merely to go on 
Su perio Meé . d circuls abo s ° . . pam ° 
certificate and how to secure it will be repeating himself. The truth of the matter 
sent you on request. is that any victory we may win is never the 
Examination Fees: An examination one we dreamed of winning. Life in itself 


fee of ten cents must accompany cach . : : . eens 
specimen submitted for membership, and is nothing. It Ss the dream that keeps ~ 


fifty cents each application for the Cer- fighting and living. Dreams that can be 
tificate of Superior Merit. completely realized are not worth dreaming. 
The higher the ideal, the more impossible it 


TYPEWRITING is to realize it fully, but it does not follow, 
as ae 2k: Oe Gy Gd deena on. since this is true, that we should dream only 
gouiastion of the articis ta typewritine of easily attained ideals. A man who holds 
It is open to all who qualify as superior high ideals may not know the satisfaction of 
crattsmen > 7 re: atio ic effo is his 

Ce RS ee their full realization, but his effort 1 
who is studying typewriting in school or 
by himself who is able to pass the Junior 
test. 

Senior Membership is open to all ry 
typists whether attending school or not QO. A, 1 ° 
who have reached a speed of at least 
forty words a minute in general “plain” . "Y 
copying Senior tests must be accom Junior Test 
panied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. Each , 
part of the O. A. T. membership tests If you have a favorite selection 
should be typed om a separate sheet. about Lincoln (two hundred o: 
, Competent Typist Awards: The two hundred fifty words) you may 
asis for these awards is the Typewriting ; . : . 
Speed Test appearing in each issue. This copy tt as your February test in- 
te t, as well as the ©. A. T. tests, may stead of the poem we have chosen. 
* practiced as much as desired, but - - enenm @ . Loe , 
specimens submitted for C. T. awards See how even ee keep —— 
must represent ten minutes’ writing at touch this month, and how well 
40 or more net words a minute and ac you can center the copy. Read the 
oe to International Contest Rules Senior Test Part I before writing 

sch specimen must he certified by a , . ao 
icnaiar ee Gseurves® thaliam Gad” enue your specimen. The pointers given 
contain not more than five error there will be helpful to you. 

Typewriting Progress Certificate: 
Candidates writing 40 or more net words 
a minute will receive the Typewriting Lincotn. THe MAN OF THE PEOPLE 
Progress Certificate indicating the speed a , 5 
ee ae Typist Pin: Those writing When the Norn-Mother saw the Whirlwind 
at 60 or more net words a minute will be Hour, 
awarded the gold Competent Typist Pin Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

Fees: An examination fee of ten She bent the strenuous heavens and came 
cents must accompany each membership 

! down 


and speed test submitted for an awarc Pf 

To make a man to meet the mortal need. 
She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 


























success ! 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 

Since it came to pass that an Indian, who once wore the blanket and re- 
ceived rations from the government, has by sheer strength and power of 
mind won the confidence and support of a great people and has' been elected 
vice-president of this nation, it is fitting and proper that we should know 
something about the personal life of this man. This is an age when every- 
one wants to know everything about”? everybody else! Mr. Curtis, as a great 
leader who fought his way to the top, is the ideal of many a boy equally 
ambitious to receive like honor. We know about his fine work in the posi- 
tions he has* held in our country, but few of us have heard the story of his 
boyhood. It reads like a true romance of the golden west. 

To tell you something of his life, we must begin with a certain afternoon 
away* back in 1870, when Mr. Curtis was still a little boy playing about the 
reservation with other Indian lads. The little village was asleep in the hot 
sunshine—the warriors lulled into lazy slumber by® the droning insects. 
The Indians were not given much to hard work anyway, and the government 
rations and abundance of buffalo meat then to be had did not tend to make 
them any more energetic. The® quiet life led by this tribe, however, was 
not shared by the other tribes to the west, who were often on the warpath. 

It was at noon on the day in question while Curtis and the other Indian 
children were’ playing near a stream that the Cheyenne warriors, enemies of 
the Kaws for many generations, swooped down on the quiet camp all decked 
out in feathers and war paint. They rode round and round in circles*® about 
the camp, raining a shower of arrows upon it. The unsuspecting Indians so 
rudely awakened from their nap barricaded themselves as best they could, 
and fought off the enemy until nightfa/l.° But as night came on their posi- 
tion became more serious and they knew that if they were not to be wiped out 
they must send a call for help to the white people sixty miles away. A mes- 
senger must be!® sent through the enemy lines, but how could it be done? 
The Cheyennes had already captured all the horses and the trip, therefore, 
must be made on foot. That is a long tramp even for a grown-up, but!! 
Charlie Curtis, a mere boy of ten, was selected to make the trip because he 
had been over the road before and knew the language of both peoples. He 
succeeded in getting through the Indian lines, covering’? the sixty miles to 
the town of Topeka, and sending relief in time to save his tribe. 

That trip which the Indian boy made on that dark, lonely night, and upon 
which the safety of his people depended!* so much, meant more to Charlie 
than anybody knew. It brought into his boy life a feeling of personal pride 
and power. He was no longer a boy, he was a man. (2,763 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains, 
compelled 

The stars to look our way and honor us. 


and 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart: 
And when the step of Earthquake shook the 
house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


The suggestions following will 
prove helpful in preparing your 
specimens, as well as making an 
attractive page if you display your 
best style in arranging the material. 


The Order of Artistic Typists aims to en- 
courage professional typing. Certificates of 
membership are awarded to students and 
typists who combine the indispensable qualities 
of speed, accuracy, and attractiveness in the 
arrangement of one of the tests published in 
the Gregg Writer each month. Observance 
of the few suggestions given here will be 
helpful in the preparation of O. A. T. tests. 
1. Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. 
Each part of the Senior test requires a sheet, 
making two sheets to the test. 2. Use good 
quality paper of regular letter size—eight and 
me-half by eleven inches. 3. Center heading. 


[These tests are good 
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4. Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 
5. See that the ribbon used is capable of pro- 
ducing good, clear copy. 6. Use clean type. 
7. Do not erase, or strike over letters: erasures 
and typographical errors are not permitted on 
these tests. 8. Indent paragraphs either five or 
ten spaces, but keep them uniform through- 
out the test. A lesser number than five spaces 
or a greater number than five, unless it be 
ten should not be used. 9. Double space al- 
ways between paragraphs whether it be on 
single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do 
not use more than two spaces. 10. Strike 
space bar twice after each sentence stop 
period, interrogation, exclamation, etc.—but do 
not space before or after a hyphen or dash. 
A dash is made by using two hyphens with- 
out spacing either before or after. 11. While 
typewritten borders are not absolutely essen 
tial unless so stated with the copy, they fre- 
quently add to the artistic appearance of the 
work, particularly if the copy is technically 
perfect, but these borders are secondary; a 
clean-cut and perfect copy of the test is of 
first importance. 12. Read the instructions 
given with the test very carefully. There are 
sometimes special points to be observed in 
preparing your specimen. 


Indicate italics by underscoring the words 
Part II 


Select fifty of the cities listed on 
page 295, those that you conside? 
the most important, and tabulate the 
data alphabetically by the old names 
of the cities, instead of by country. 
Give the name of the country in full 
each time instead of using “Do. 
(ditto).” Use your tabular key, 
without leadering out with dots 
between the columns as was done in 
the printed copy. 

Do not forget to add the foot 
note. 


until March 25, 1931.) 


Results of the 1930 Stenographers’ Contest 


(Continued from page 280) 


Colo.; Elizabeth Gray, Detroit, Mich.; Edna 
B. Landes, Norristown, Pa.; Marguerite A. 
Burke, San Antonio, Tex.; Carl A. Jordan, 
New York, N. Y.; Helen Kucen, Derby, 
Conn.; Inez D’Alessio, New Haven, Conn.; 
Dorothy Argent, Steele, N. D.; Richard Sam 
Pizza, Chicago, Ill.; Anna Selma, San Diego, 
Calif.; Betsy Wright, Dallas, Tex.; Jessie 
Shurtleff, Lincoln, Nebr.; Viola Serrahn, Madi- 
son, Minn.; Muriel De Witt, Holland, Mich.; 
Albert M. Nelson, Brainerd, Minn.; Margaret 
Beede, Springfield, Mo.; Evelyn M. Boyd, 
Washington, D. C.; Carrie Lou Neel, West 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilma M. Degitz, Rush- 


ville, Ill; Jessie Hibler, Colfax, Wash.; 
Emiliano R. Balocating, Dagupan, Pangasinan, 
P. I.; Hazel Snider, Springfield, Mo.; Verna 
Butcher, Houston, Tex.; Doris Tyrer, Pontiac, 
Mich.; Irene Wadlinger, Erie, Pa.; Mildred 
Marotte, Decatur, Ill.; Thelma Olson, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Maude Gibbons, Olathe, Kans. ; 
Josephine R. Kulick, Westfield, N. J.; Flor- 
ence Gillman, San Francisco, Calif.; Katherine 
Langworthy, St. Cloud, Minn.; S. Perfecto 
Aguilar, Manila, P. I.; Cleta Mae Kriebel, 
Norristown, Pa.; Walter N. Breden, New 
York, N. Y.; Eddo Nunez M., Maracaibo, 
Venezuela; Revella Ryden, Cambridge, Minn. ; 
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Helen M. Race and Helen Doolin, New York, 
N. Y.; Gay Hock Seng, Singapore, S. S.; 
Dawn Smith, Garnett, Kans.; Marianne F. 
DeNyse, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mamie W. 
Wall, Seattle, Wash.; Anna Thomas, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Margaret Hay, Rumford, Me.; 
Nancy M. Jarman, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land; Jennie E. Kokiernak, Washington, D. C.; 
Ella Wilcox, Cambridge, Minn.; Pauline Ross, 
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Los Angeles, Calif.; Florence H. Reiff and 
Maretta Long, Norristown, Pa.; Naemi John- 
son, Superior, Wis.; Eleanor Johnson, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Jane Lafferty, Ansonia, Conn. : 
Ella J. Wiswell, Langley, Wash.; Frances 
Murphy, Peoria, Ill.; John Henry St. Bede 
Logan, Glasgow, Scotland; and James E. 
Dillon, Washington, D. C. 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” pages 93 and 94, letters 13 








5 and 136) 
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SHORTHAND ‘ 
in OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
rr, 


a ee 





OW i the peo- 
ple,” as they 
used to say 
in the Age of Revolt, 
like to think that our 
judgment is pretty good. 
Examples of this feeling 
may be found all the 
way from the ancient 
and classical Vox po- 
puli, vox Dei down to 
the flippant modern 
Fifty million French- 
men can't be wrong. 
Unfortunately, though, 
many popular opinions 
are demonstrably false, 
which would tend to 
cast suspicion on the 
two excellent maxims 
that we have quoted. 

For example, we oft- 
en hear people express 
the opinion that the writing of shorthand must 
be so nerve-racking a that practi 
tioners of the lithe and noble art probably 
don't live very long. In fact we have even 
heard stenographers, who should know better, 
offer the same opinion during moments when 
the boss’ disposition, rather than more directly 
stenographic duties, happened to be wearing 
on their nerves 

In contradiction we can offer many cele 
brated cases of longevity among shorthand 
writers. Indeed, one of the most famous 
shorthand writers and authors of the present 
day has recently celebrated his eightieth birth 
day in Berlin—Ferdinand Schrey. Already 
author of several shorthand systems, he has 
recently brought forth another which he con 
siders his masterpiece, just as Verdi, over 
eighty, composed the greatest of all his operas 
We hear much of Cato at the age of eighty 
taking up the study of Greek. How much 
more creditable is it for the octogenarian to 
follow the example of a Verdi or a Schre) 
and produce something really worth while. 

Even more convincing testimony to Mr 
Schrey’s good spirits at his advanced age will 
be found in the picture, taken recently, which 


pre CESS 


Ferdinand Schrey 


we are reproducing here. 
We are glad to have 
this opportunity to ex- 
press our sincere respect 
and esteem for Mr. 
Schrey’s great talents, 
and to wish him “Many 
happy returns!” 


le 


LL shorthand wri 

ters may well find 
cause for pride in the 
fact that one of the 
three members of the 
Andrée Polar Expedi- 
tion was a fellow short- 
hand writer. 

On July 11, 1897, the 
balloon “Eagle” rose 
from Dane Island, 
Spitsbergen and began 
its voyage—the first at 
tempt to conquer the North Pole by air. Fou 
days later a carrier pigeon brought a message 
from the party saying that all was well. 

Then the party vanished, and for 33 years 
their fate was a mystery. All of you have 
read how, in 1930, the explorers’ last camp 
was found accidentally on White Island 

In the camp were found not only the bodies 
of the three heroic explorers, together with 
their scientific instruments, but also the diaries 
and other papers, which had been kept up-to- 
date to the very end. 

Among these papers were notes in shorthand 
written by Nils Strindberg to his fiancée 

Thus again we find shorthand linked with 
one of the great events of modern days. 


a ad 


HOSE who have read this department for 

any length of time will recall that the 
editor is never happier than when he can find 
some world-famous associated with 
shorthand. Not so long ago we announced 
that the little krench town of Poitiers is not 
only celebrated as having been the scene ol 
famous battles but 


name 


one of the world’s most 
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Quando LO STENOGRAFOE ABILE.. 
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Lo Steno gralo Geppetto 
Ste scrivendo | aiscorsetto. 
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Ma lo pagiia ¢ tutta scritta 
Edel muro egli prof tta. 
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P. Corquaty - Napol, 


How a Resourceful Shorthand Reporter Overcomes Difficulties, 


as pictured in 


“La Lettura Stenografica,” 


Naples, Italy 
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also as the birthplace of that great shorthand 
author, Conen de Prépéan. Other similar in- 
stances cited recently are Sarajevo, Bayreuth, 
Wittenberg, and the Island of Cyprus. 

Now we have a letter from Brother Romeo, 
telling us that he is teaching shorthand in the 
Sudan, being stationed at the Comboni Col- 
lege in Khartum. 

The name of Kitchener of Khartum, one of 
England’s greatest generals, still brings a 
thrill to millions. Then the city itself will 
always have a fascination for the occidental. 
It is near the junction of the Blue Nile and 
the White Nile in a country full of glamour 
for the European or American. But what is 
strange and mysterious to us is ordinary and 
commonplace to the young shorthand student 
of Comboni College who practices his k, g, 
r, 1 in surroundings which would leave us too 
excited even to think of shorthand! 


ed 


HE resourceful stenographer should al- 

ways be able to cope with the most un- 
expected and difficult situations. The illustra- 
tion from Naples, opposite, pictures the difficul- 
ties of a young Italian reporter who, having 
run out of paper, covered the top of his straw 
hat with shorthand symbols, then used up 
the available wall space and, after covering 
his clothes and the side of the desk with 
writing, was finally forced to use the “great 
open spaces” of the floor in order to finish the 
reporting of the orator’s words. 

This picture reminds us of an experience 
told to us by Mr. Joseph Shaffer, secretary to 
William Gibbs McAdoo when Mr. McAdoo 
was Secretary of the Treasury and Director 
General of Railroads. While they were travel- 
ing, Mr. McAdoo suddenly wanted to dictate at 
a very early hour of the morning. Awakening 
Mr. Shaffer, who was in the next compart- 
ment, he began to dictate. As Mr. Shaffer, 
naturally, did not make a practice of sleeping 
with a notebook under his pillow, he was at 
a loss for paper, but he did not wish to in- 
terrupt Mr. McAdoo’s train of thought. There- 
fore he picked up a pencil and a newspaper 
which was lying on the table and took the 
dictation in a long line around the margin of 
the newspaper. After a moment or two Mr. 
McAdoo, with a smile, told him that perhaps 
he had better get his notebook. 

There is an actual instance of how a re- 
sourceful stenographer overcomes difficulties. 


a ad 


URING the summer we had a most in- 
teresting visit from Dr. Camillo Popper, 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Dr. Popper, in 
addition to being editor of the Stenographen- 
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blatt Gabelsberger, is also doing excellent work 
as a teacher of shorthand in Prague. Like 
any other progressive teacher, he is always 
anxious to be in touch with the latest de 
velopments in his subject. Therefore when the 
Hoke Prognostic Tests were first issued 
Dr. Popper successfully translated and adapted 
the tests to the German language. After a 
careful test Dr. Popper obtained a very high 
degree of correlation. He very kindly brought 
with him his class records for our inspection. 

With but few exceptions the tests predicted 
quite closely the relative rank of the pupils. 
If, for example, the class had been divided 
into four sections on the basis of the original 
tests, hardly any reassignments would have 
been necessary in the light of the class grades 
at the end of the year, based on the actual 
work done. 

Dr. Popper deserves great credit for having 
so successfully adapted and used these tests. 
There are many pitfalls not apparent at first 
sight. One of the points on which the prospec- 
tive student is rated, for instance, is the quality 
of the longhand writing, which naturally has 
much influence on the shorthand penmanship. In 
Czechoslovakia part of the pupils use German 
script and part the same longhand letter forms 
that we use. Therefore it was very difficult 
to devise a rating scale which would be fair 
to all. 


We 


ROM time to time we have announced in 

this department a change in the name of 
some foreign city. The necessity of keeping 
in touch with these changes is strikingly 
illustrated in the following clipping from the 
New York Times 


STEAMSHIP Hunts Two Days ror Port 
TuHat CHANGED NAME 


WikeLess TO Tus New York Times 


OSLO, Norway, Dec. 4.—-Some time ago the Nor 
wegian town of Trondhjem 
Nidaros, causing frequent political disputes 
Today this had a new and comic consequence 
A Greek bound for Nidaros, has 
searching for two days for the harbor, the name of 
which is not to be found on any chart. 


changed its name t 


steamer, been 


It is equally as important for the stenog- 
rapher to know these changes as for the Greek 
sea captain. In some instances the foreign 
governments, in an attempt to force people to 
use the new name, have gone so far as to 
return mail addressed with the old name on 
the ground that there was no longer any sucb 
city. The list we are giving is an official one 
issued by the Post Office Department, and 
shows all the changes within recent years. As 
these are permanent changes you will do well 
to preserve this list. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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George Washington Bicentennial! Celebration 
(Continued from page 250) 
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As . 
—v/ o* c 


Senator Sorghum’s Secretary—at Your Service! 


(Continued from page 246) 


“saay a wuhd” for her appointment as char- 
woman, when he was interrupted by a tele- 
phone call from ex-Senator Elihu Root, 
America’s “senior statesman,” to discuss a case 
pending before the Supreme Court. 


Propaganda 


Likewise, the secretary learns to discern 
the strength of factions engaged in propa- 
ganda, for not only should the Senator be 
spared listening to “time-killers” who come 
in person to his office; he should be relieved 
also of the bulk of the mail. This does not 
mean that petitions and letters from con- 
stituents are unavailing. The secretary should 
advise his chief regarding the nature and size 
of such propaganda. But in so doing he should 
attach due weight to the fact that even 10,000 
form letters flooding a Senator's office do not 
necessarily represent the majority opinion of 
his constituency. The contrary opinion may 
be no less sincerely or widely held because it 
is unorganized. 

The alert secretary gains the technique of 
a Sherlock Holmes in distinguishing between 
strength and noise. On one occasion there 
developed what appeared to be a rather wide- 
spread movement for certain radical legisla- 


tion. But comparing letters which came from 
various sections of the country, the secretary 
found that certain peculiarities of the type- 
writing proved that they were the product of 
one machine. The sender was desirous of 
having his views converge upon Washington 
under different names and from different 
directions. 


Publicity 


A more creative activity in which a keen 
secretary may take an active part has to do 
with what may be termed the political educa- 
tion of the public. As means to this end a 
Senator prepares statements for the press and 
delivers set speeches on the floor of the Senate. 
Some secretaries aid in the research, prepara- 
tion, and distribution of this material. Copies 
of such speeches, printed at the Senator's 
expense, may (if they have appeared in the 
Record) be mailed without limit under the 
free franking privilege. There are, too, the 
spring visits of high schools to Washington, 
with the usual request for an audience and 
a speech. Then the “great man” must play 
the part of educator, performing before his 
future constituents, sometimes rather dramati- 
cally, in his private office. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


(¢ y 
“The SHORTHAND REPORTER. | 


and writers ambitious to enter the fiel 


- saiallll 7 Ciniateniiseasiamaat —— 





Reading It Back 


“Trortne: is nothing that stamps the skill 
of the reporter so certainly as the ability 
to read back smoothly and promptly 
when called upon in open court. At least, to 
the judge and the counsel and the jury, the 
ability of the reporter is proved conclusively 
when on a moment's notice he turns back a 
page or two, quickly finds the passage in ques- 
tion and, at the direction of the court or the 
request of counsel, reads it off without hesita- 
tion or error. As a matter of fact, it is this 
ready ability, or lack of it, that makes or 
mars the reputation of reporters in court. 
Often we hear of a judge or an attorney com- 
mending the skill of a particular reporter, and 
almost invariably we can trace the commenda- 
tion to the reading facility of that reporter in 
open court. 

We contend that every capable reporter 
should be able to read back his notes instantly 
when called upon to do so, whatever the 
emergency, though we aware that there are 
some reporters, otherwise capable, who lack 
this particular ability. There are some whose 
nervous temperament militates against them 
when they are called on to read back an in- 
volved passage; others require the solitude of 
their own office, with the phonograph before 
them, to bring out the best that is in them. 
These may be good reporters, but it is a fact 
that they lack that little knack of skill that 
more than anything else seems to make for 
reporting reputation. 


Should Be Easy to Read Back Your Notes 


It should not be especially difficult for a 
reporter who is sufficiently equipped to report 
accurately to acquire this facility of reading 
back readily. There is nothing mysterious or 
superhuman about it. Any reporter well 
grounded in his system should be able to read 
his notes within five minutes of the time he 
took them equally as well as he can a week 
or a month afterwards. As a matter of fact, 
reason says it should be much easier to read 
them immediately after they are taken than 
later. Memory is always an invaluable aid 


to the reporter in the matter of ready reading, 
and certainly with the memory fresh it should 
be no feat for the reporter to read promptly 
a question and an answer that he took but 


a few minutes before 
Follow the Case Closely 
Mental alertness is a factor that contributes 


The reporter, no matter 
who per 


to ready reading. 
how well-grounded in his 
sists in writing entirely mechanically, with his 
thoughts somewhere else, will frequently find 
himself at sea when he is called upon to read 
back something that has passed through his 
mind without any stops. He will not have 
followed the matter under examination—he is 
more handicapped even than when he comes 
to transcribe later, for then he must 
follow the context from beginning to end 
with the consequence that the first bad outline 
he meets will bring him up suddenly. 

There is nothing like following the cas« 
closely as an aid to ready reading. The re 
porter who takes pride in his work will write 
every page of his notes as if he were going 
to be called upon the minute after to read it 
back. No matter how mechanically he may 
form the outlines themselves, he will follow 
the progress of the case as if he were trying 
it himself. He will note, if it is a negligence 
case, the points of negligence and contributory 
negligence as the opposing attorneys bring 
them out in the testimony, and he will know 
whether the hypothetical question is admis 
sible even before the attorney finishes forming 
it and the objection is made. In most instances, 
he will anticipate in his mind the judge's 
rulings before they are made, so closely does 
he follow the trend of the proceedings. 

It is not infrequent for an attorney, whose 
attention has relaxed for a moment, to whisper 
to the reporter, “Did I bring out this?” or “Did 
I touch upon that?” rather than risk an objec 
tion for duplicating testimony. Or—and it is 
not rare—the judge may call the reporter to 
the bench and ask his recollection of an im 
portant point in the case. These things hap- 


system, 


weeks 
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(The end) 


pen almost daily in courts where the judge and 
the attorneys know that the reporter is re 
porting the case, not as an automaton, but as 
an intelligent artisan. 


Legible as Print 


Now, to such a reporter the reading back 
of a question and an answer in open court is 
the simplest thing in the world. He knows 
what the case is about, he has followed each 
changing phase of it; and when he comes to 
read, his outlines must be very bad indeed 
to cause him to hesitate. The fact of the 
matter is that, so familiar is he with the case, 
he could almost reproduce the question with- 
out his notes—but with the notes before him, 
it is like reading twelve-point type in the 
daytime. 

There are, however, a few mechanical aids 
and a legitimate trick or two that will be of 
value to even the most competent reporter 
when he must read in open court. Frequently 
the reporter will be asked to find a certain 
question several pages back and read it. To 
the purely mechanical reporter such a request 
is comparable to finding the needle in the hay- 
stack. The reporter who has followed the case 
will have a fair idea of just where to find the 
passage required, but even to him this may 
be difficult if he has not, as he went along, 
left behind him all the recognized landmarks 
of the profession. 


Mark Your Way Along 


These landmarks may consist of many items. 
In the first place, the witness’s name when it 
first appears in the case will be spelled out 
in longhand, so that it will stand out on the 
page like a beacon light. The signs for direct- 
examination, cross-examination, re-direct and 
re-cross, should also be boldly set out on the 


page, so that they catch the eye instantly 
Colloquy between the judge and the counsel 
should also be plainly indicated to the eye in 
passing, whether by indentation or by the 
names of the parties clearly encircled. Any 
unusual proper name—where there is time to 
do it—will be written in longhand, and figures 
will be written plainly, because they are not 
susceptible to context in transcribing, and also 
because they constitute invaluable landmarks. 

These, then, are the landmarks that the 
reporter will insist upon, no matter how dull 
the case or fast the witness—the blazers that 
he will resort to when in the midst of a case 
judge or attorney will stop proceedings for 
a moment and say, “Will the reporter please 


read so and so?” 


Read Notes Through First 
As to the mechanical aids that may be 
resorted to: When called upon to read sud 
denly a previous question, and after you have 
found it in your book, it requires but a minute 
or two to skim quickly over it with the eye, 
to be sure that there are no puzzlers in it; 
then, with it thoroughly familiar to you, read 
it aloud, firmly and clearly to the court. This 
is recommended to those whose nervous sys 
tems always go awry when they are called on 
to read something unfamiliar. 


Don’t Hesitate, Use a Synonym 


Also, to the reporter who is mentally alert 
and who knows his case, no matter how 
“rocky” his notes on a particular passage, it 
is not difficult for him to supply on the spur 
of the moment the equivalent of an outline 
he cannot read instantly; he may even supply 
two or three outlines, simply to obviate hesi- 
tation on his part. This calls for judgment, 
of course, and extreme care not to vary the 
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essence of the testimony, but to the alert re- 
porter it is both possible and expedient. Natu- 
rally, when he comes to transcribe, with full 
time at his disposal for reasoning, he will 
puzzle out the bad outline, but for ready 
reading back, a synonym is usually as good 
as the original. And if it isn’t, the attorney 
who doesn’t think so will immediately say so, 
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and no harm is done to anyone except perhaps 
to the reporter's reputation, and if that isn’t 
good enough to withstand an occasional error, 
it isn’t worth much anyway. The reporter who 
can read back, promptly and unhesitatingly, 
in open court has little to worry about con- 
cerning his reputation. But “he who hesitates 
is lost” indeed! 








The man who puts $10,000 additional capital into an established 
business is pretty certain of increased returns; and in the same way, 
the man who puts additional capital into his brains—information, 
well-directed thought, and study of possibilities—will as surely, yes 
more surely, get increased returns. 
increase of capital safer and surer than that. 


There is no capital and no 


—Marshall Field 








Senator Sorghum’s Secretary—at Your Service! 


(Concluded from page 290) 


For some the secretarial position is not only 
a training, but a career. There are many such 
examples of patriotic, incorruptible service. In 
advocating passage of the Legislative Pay 
Act, Representative Wood paid a fine tribute 
to the secretarial corps with the statement: 

“There are . . . secretaries to Congressmen 
that I am free to say are of more value to 
their districts than the Congressman himself.” 

On the other hand, many a young man has 
made secretarial service a stepping-stone to 
higher honors. He has been part and parcel 
of one career before he begins shaping of the 
second—his own. In gaining experience his 
early mistakes have either been corrected or 
have been charged, by the public, to the account 
of another. 


Secretaries Who Became Famous 


Among those who later became famous from 
secretarial beginnings was John Quincy Adams. 
In 1781 he entered upon his long career by 
serving, at the age of fourteen, as private 
secretary to Francis Dana, Minister to Russia. 
Similarly his grandson, Henry Adams, gained 
first contact with affairs as secretary to his 
father, who was Ambassador to Great Britain 
during the Civil War. Likewise DeWitt 
Clinton, Governor of New York and pro- 
moter of the Erie Canal, learned the politics 
and geography of that state back in 1790-1795 


through travel as private secretary to his 
uncle, George Clinton, the first and “perennial” 
Governor of New York. A recent example 
is that of the late Herbert M. Lord, Director 
of the Budget under Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. General Lord gained 
his early schooling in federal finance as clerk 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

What is sauce for the goose is, of course, 
sauce for the gander ; and the political sagacity 
gained by the secretary may be turned to evil 
ends. Machiavelli, the Italian whose name 
stands as the symbol of political chicanery, 
based his observations upon experience as 
secretary to the Chancellor of Florence. After 
the administration to which he owed his ap- 
pointment was overthrown, Machiavelli in 
enforced idleness gave to the world his malig- 
nant doctrines. These, exalting Cesare Borgia 
as his model of political sagacity, subordinated 
all morality, after Sixteenth Century style, to 
the one object of political attainment. 

In welcome contrast was the American, 
John Hay, who began his public career as one 
of the two private secretaries to President 
Lincoln during the Civil War. He later gained 
a name of imperishable honor, both in this 
country and abroad, as Secretary of State— 
an office which, beginning with Jefferson, has 
been held by many Americans as brilliant and 
illustrious as our Presidents. 
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Shorthand in Other Lands 


(Concluded from page 287) 


List OF Foreign Post Orrices Wuose Names Have Been Cuancep WITHIN THE LAST 
Few YEARS 


Old names v ; Con 


Durazzo ...Durrés . Albania 
Koritza, Gorytza .. . Do 
Dt .ciniteheenkacavedsstuaneoanell Shkodér . Do. 
Philippopolis ; ‘ - ..++ Bulgaria 
ER a eae ee Magallanes : . . +++ Chile 
Peking! . , ; ...Peping .. China 
Brunn ae See paeacl sass ..» Czechoslov 
Karlsbad ; ‘ ee ..+++Karlovy Vary Do 
Marienbad paws peccceccceséocce MES Léon Do 
Prague ; Seu Do 
Pressburg, Pozsony Bratislava Do 
Dorpat : : bn@eas Tartu... ... Estonia 
Tallinn ; Do 
. seem urku ° sec . Finland 
Helsingfors Helsinki .. Do 
Athens a Athinai .. Greece 
tt sadéente Sl llr ea Do 
Dede Agach Alexandroupolis ; Do. 
Piraeus Do. 
Thebes Do. 
Vatonta Do. 
SEE Go bvedecentdcdadicssccecteceas el «<< Hungar) 
Dvinsk Daugavpils ... Latvia 
fee , Liepaja ... Do. 
Kovno ~~ -- Lithuania 
Pn. ssseewe Klaipeda ake ; . Do. 
Cajeme eee Ciudad Obregén ...... Mexico (Sonora) 
Frontera - Alvaro Obregén .. Mexico (Tabasco) 
Tekax de Alvaro Obregé Mexico (Yucatan) 
Christiania a ae Norway 
DT nconedeedadesnessockscckaee Do. 
Dt tte densinbbsotedbeasbeacucet Nidaros . Do. 
Anzali, Enzeli Persia 
Ouroumiah, Urmia ..... hoa dafail . . Rezaich Do. 
Bromberg Bydgoszcz Poland 
Lemberg, Léopol Do 
Posen Poznan Do. 
Vilna ee Do. 
Cernauti Rumania 
Do 
Do 


Czernowitz ie 
Kischinew, Kishineff .......... Chisinau 
Jassy = 
Temesvar ..... eT Te eee Do. 
Adrianople, Andrinople ... ... Edirne Turkey 
Angora Ankara ; Do. 
Constantinople, Stamboul Istanbul , Do. 
Gallipoli Gelibolu ... Do. 
Kirk-Kilissé Kirklareli . Do. 
Pera Beyoglu .. alla ; Do. 
. Uskudar .. ais Do. 
Smyrna Do 
Ekaterinburg ® & 
Petrograd Leningrad Do. 
Dh a<chinedensd qhaduetensedauaee Stalingrad Do. 

.- Alma-Ata . Do. 

-.- Zagreb .. Yugoslavia 2 
Belgrade .. Beograd .. Do. 
Laibach .. Ljubljana Do. 
Marburg .. Maribor . Do. 


Monastir he ; Do. 
Do. 


Ragusa 
Spalato Do. 


1 The capital of China has been moved to Nanking, and the name of the Province of Chihli has |een 
changed to Hopeh. 
2 Name of country changed from Kingdom of Serbs. Croats, and Slovenes. 
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J. N. Kimball, who has retired after twenty-five years’ service as 
International Contest Manager 


(See page 312) 





